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VIVISECTION. 


_In a comment on Mr. Hurndall’s paper on the sub- 

ject we ventured to doubt the correctness of a report 
which Mr. Hurndall took from Dr. Bell Taylor and 
that gentleman was alleged to have taken from Dr. 
Crile. The experiments on living dogs seemed so 
horrible that we could not believe the law of this 
country would allow them. 

The difference between experiments performed 
with anesthetics and without them is so important 
that when descriptions are used to illustrate the 
abominations of vivisection it is absolutely dishonest 
to suppress notice of their use. 

This line of conduct was pursued by Miss Power 
Cobb, and it is still used by Mr. Stephen Coleridge. 

In The Times of March 12th is a letter from Mr. 
Victor Horsley and a direct reference to Dr. Crile’s ex- 
periments. It reads as follows :— 


“The Act provides that if a serious operation—i.c. 
“cutting open ”’ or dissecting alive ’’—is to be per- 
formed without anesthetics it shall only be permitted 
if the (already licensed) investigator obtains a special 
certificate signed by two leading medical authorities, 
stating that such an experiment is necessary and ad- 
visable, and finally is only granted if the Home 
Secretary approves, while it is also subject to any 
further conditions he may impose. Notwithstanding 
that the law has provided these discretionary powers 
1, who have witnessed many hundred experiments in 
various laboratories of the United Kingdom during 
the last 20 years, can assert that in not a single in- 
stance have I seen any experiment performed under 
such a certificate or in which the animal was 
conscious of pain. 

Your readers will now be better able to appreciate 
correctly the bona-jides of Mr. Coleridge’s statements 
as to “legal torture’ and the vivisection law of this 
country. Next as to Dr. Crile’s work, the record of 
which is quoted by Mr. Coleridge, especially the 
words he italicizes, ‘‘ under incomplete anzsthesia.”’ 
The context shows that Dr. Crile was referring to the 
varying degrees of anesthesia he employed, but Mr. 
Coleridge quotes this record as though it meant that 
the animal was not anesthetized and therefore 
suffered pain. 

He omits to relate that three years ago he made 
Precisely the same misinterpretation of this same 
De maat, nor does he add, as he should, that when 

*. Crile’s attention was drawn to this that gentle- 


en exposed it completely in the public Press in New 
ork. 

Nay, more, Mr. Coleridge fails to tell you, as he 
should in honour bound, that three years ago he 
accused Dr Crile to the Home Office, asserting that, 
assisted by myself, he had broken the law by perform- 
ing this same experiment under the ordinary licence 
and without the special certificate to which | have 
referred. Mr. Coleridge conceals this transaction be- 
cause of what followed. 

The Home Office immediately investigated not 
only all the particular facts of Dr. Crile’s experi- 
ments but also the whole subject of anesthesia, 
complete”’ or “incomplete,” ‘ slight,” or pro- 
found” or “ full,’’ in short the dozen different ways 
jn which clinitians express the fact that a patient, 
whether man or beast, may either lie like a log in a 
dangerous chloroform coma or on the other hand 
may preserve the power of automatic movements 
while still unconscious of any pain. This latter con- 
dition is technically ‘‘ incomplete” anzesthesia, and is 
the degree of narcosis employed in many grave opera- 
tions—e.g., on the jaws, tongue, brain, &c , of human 
beings in which it is essential that various reflexes— 
i.e., swallowing, coughing, &c., should be in full 
activity. 

The Home Office, after an exhaustive inquiry, re- 
turned a clear and decisive answer to Mr. Coleridge 
that the animals in Dr. Crile’s experiments were un- 
conscious of pain and that that gentleman had there- 
fore not broken thelaw. Mr. Coleridge cays nothing 
of all this, but quotes Dr. Crile’s experiment as 
though his misinterpretation had never been com- 
pletely exposed.” 


Tue C.V.D. anp Horst Breepine 


Following on our note last week on the repeated 
slights inflicted on the profession, a correspondent 
points out that the Commission on Horse Breeding 
in India give as one of their reasons why veterinary 
officers are unfit to carry out horse breeding opera- 
tions is that they are ignorant of the native language. 
This statement appears in a Government blue book. 


Our correspondent adds :—- 

“On reference to the Indian Army List for February 
I see that out of 17 officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department 13 have passed the examination in the 
native language which is required from combatant 
officers before they are admitted into the Indian Staff 
Corps, and which is the only one required from 
officers of the Indian Medical Service.” 
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CASES AND ARTICLES, 


M. PHISALIX’ DISTEMPER VACCINE. 


[ have had an opportunity of trying Dr. Phisalix’ 
serum for vaccinating dogs against distemper, but 
the results in my hands have been extremely unsatis- 
factory. Outof the 14 cases I tested, not in any 
one was there re-action. ‘There was practically no 
rise of temperature, neither was there any redness, 
tenderness, or swelling of the skin at the seat of the 
inoculation, and the neighbovring glands never be- 
came enlarged. The vaccinations were carried out 
under ordinary antiseptic precautions. All the dogs 
without exception contracted the disease when they 
came in contact with an infected dog. 

I have just seen an unsolicited letter from Count 
——w— who resides in France. He had fourteen dogs 
inoculated, and these afterwards became infected 
when brought in contact with the disease, and he 
states that two of them had the epileptic form of 
distemper, which everyone knows is the worst kind. 
The conclusion I have come to is that vaccinating 
with Dr. Phisalix’ serum as supplied me has no effect 
one way or the other, and when the vaccination is 
carried out in an antiseptic manner there is no re- 
action at all, and I am inclined to think that when 
results have occurred, i.e. I have heard of pustules 
and blebs forming at the seat of the inoculation, it 
is the result of antiseptic precautions not having been 
taken when operating. 

Below I give some particulars of my cases : 


Case No. I. 


Fox terrier puppy, weighing 4lbs. l3oz. Vaccinated on 
July 8th with 20 minims of serum, its temperature then 
being 101-2. 


Subsequent temyeratures. 


July 9 102-4 July 14 101 
» 10 101°5 » 15 101°5 
» 101 » 100 
» 12 1012 3013 
» 13 100°5 : 

2nd inoculation (40 minims). 

July 27 101°5 Aug. 1 101 
» 28 100°5 » 2 20 
” 29 100°5 3 101 
. 30 101 
31 » 101°4 

3rd inoculation (40 minims). 

Aug. 6 101 Aug. 11 102-2 
” 7 102 ” 12 101-2 
8 102 13 101:2 
» 9 101 » 14 101°3 
» 10 102 » 15 101°5 

Case No. 2. 


Fox terrier puppy, weighing 3lb. 14oz., vaccinated July 
8th with 20 minims of serum, its temperature then being 
101. 


Subsequent temperatures, 

July 9 102-4 July 14 1005 
» 10 101 » 15 102 
» ll 101 » 16 100-2 
12 101-4 » 17 102-4 
13 101 


March 22, 
2nd inoculation (40 minims). 

July 27 101 Aug. 1 100°5 
» 28 101°5 » 2 1003 
» 29 101-2 
” 30 102°2 4 102°5 
» 81 101 » 5 102-2 

3rd inoculation (40 minims). 

Aug. 6 101 Aug. 11 101°5 
» 7 101% » 12 100.5 
» 8 1025 » 13 101 
» 9 102-2 » 14 
» 10 102-1 16 102 

No. 3. 


Wire-haired fox terrier puppy, weighing five pounds, 
vaccinated on July 8th with 30 minims of serum its tem. 
perature then being 102-2. 


Subsequent temperatures. 


July 9 1035 July 14 100 
» 10 100°5 >» 15 
» 101 16 101-5 
» 12 101°2 » eee 
13 101 

2nd inoculation (30 minims). 

July 27 101-2 Aug. 1 1022 
» 28 102 > 2 103 
» 29 101°2 3 102 
9 30 102 ” 4 103 
31 101°5 » 8 016 

3rd inoculation (30 minims). 

Aug. 6 102 Aug. 11 102 
» 7 101°4 >», 12 
» 8 104-2 » 18 101°5 
» 9 102 » 14 102-2 
» 10 1015 15 102-2 


These three dogs came im contact with a distemper do 
on September 23rd, but nothing occurred for three weeks, 
when symptoms of distemper occurred and ran its usual 
course. 

Case No. 4. 


Pug dog, six months old, vaccinated on October 20th with 
1 dram of vaccine, its temperature at that time being 101°. 


Subsequent temperatures. 


Oct. 21 101 Oct. 26 101°3 
», 22 100°6 + 27 101 
., 23 101-4 28 
24 101-2 29 101-2 
» 25 102-2 

2nd inoculation (one dram). 
Nov. 3 1015 Nov. 5 101 
4 102-2 


This dog was lost sight of after this date. 


CasE¥No. 5. 


Deerhound puppy, fotr months old, vaccinated with 0 
dram on Oct. 20th, its temperature then being 102°2. 


Subsequent temperatures. 


Oct. 21 102-4 Oct. 28 
» 22 29 
23 101-4 80 1005 
» 24 102-2 » 31 1016 
” 25 101°3 Nov. 1 
26 102. «1002 
» 27 101-4 

2nd inoculation (one dram). 

Nov. 3. Nov. 8 1015 
» 4 102 » 9 1014 
» 5 1004 
» 6 101 » ll 1013 
» 7 1016 » 12 101 
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On Noy. 13th this puppy came in contact with a distem- | 

r dog, but nothing developed until three weeks afterwards ' 
when the disease showed itself in the usual form, and the 
dog died with lung complications. 


CasE No. 6. 


Fox terrier puppy, weighing ten pounds, aged six months, 
was vaccinated on Oct. 20th with 50 minims of vaccine, its 
temperature then being 101-6. 


Subsequent temperatures. 


Oct. 21 101-5 Oct. 27 102-2 
» 22 101-4 » 28 102-4 
» 23 101 » 29 1022 
» 24 101 » 30 102-4 
25 101°2 » Sl 102 

26 102-4 Nov. 2 101°6 
2nd inoculation (50 minims). 

Nov. 3 101°2 Nov. 8 101°2 
4 101°8 . 9 101°5 
» lL 103 
» 12 101°4 
» 13 102°2 


This dog came in contact with a distemper dog the same 
date as the deerhound, but the disease did not appear until 
two days iater than the deerhound. Died on the 20th of 
November. 

Case No, 7. 


Fox terrier, two months old, weighing three pounds, was 
vaccinated on Nov. 3rd with 40 minims of vaccine, its tem- 
perature at the time being 101-4. 


Subsequent temperatures. 


Nov. 4 101° Nov. 9 101 
» oO 101 +» 10 101°8 
6 101 » ll 101 
+ » 12 101°3 
» 8 102 

2nd inoculation (one dram). 

Noy. 13 102 Nov. 18 101°3 
» 14 1012 » 19 102 
» 15 1008 » 20 101°6 
» 16 101 » 22 102 
» 17 101-2 


On Noy. 23rd this dog came in contact with a distemper 
dog but nothing happened. At the end of December came 
in contact with another distemper dog. developed the disease 
on wT 10th, 1902, and died on the 18th of the same 
month, 


Case No. 8 


_ Fox terrier, two months old, weighing three pounds, was 
inoculated on Nov. 3rd with 40 minims of vaccine, its tem- 
perature then being 101-2. 


Subsequent temperature. 


Noy. 4 101-5 Nov. 9 101°5 
+» 8 101-2 » 10 
6 101°2 » Ll 100°5 
8 101°2 
2nd inoculation (one dram), 

Nov. 13 101-6 Nov. 18 101 
» 14 101 » 19 101-4 
» 15 » 20 101°3 

16 101°3 » 22 1005 
17 


On Nov. 23rd this dog also came in contact with a dis- 
ry dog, but nothing happened. At the end of Decem- 
* came in contact with another distemper dog, developed 


the disease on January 10th, 1902, and died on the 18th of 
the same month. 


There were three other fox terriers, six months old, 
ae I also inoculated. I need not go into full par- 
lculars of these. They each received sixty minims 


perature, any more than in the other cases quoted. 
Sixteen days afterwards they received a second inocu- 


lation with the same results. They came in contact 


with a distemper dog about three weeks afterwards, 
and in due course developed distemper, but re- 
covered. 

I also inoculated two spaniel puppies ten weeks. 
old, but one died three days afterwards from jaundice 
and the other died a few days later with intussuscep- 
tion of the bowel. 

A bulldog, 11 months old, and weighing 44lbs. was 
also inoculated with a dram of the serum on January 
Ist. It apparently had no effect; there was no rise 
of temperature, swelling or tenderness of the part 
next day. The temperature was taken six days run- 
ning and there was no alteration, it remaining practi- 
cally normal the whole time. On February 1st he 
was inoculated again, receiving one dram. There 
was no reaction, and on the 14th the dog was shown 
and though it had not had distemper he did not con- 
tract it at the show; but then I showed another dog 
at the same time and she had not been vaccinated 


and also escaped. 
A.J. Sewer, F.R.C.V.S. 


GASTRIC IMPACTION, GASTRITIS, AND 
RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH. 


In the issue of The Record dated January 4th, 
1902, E. W. H., invites criticism on a case of acute 
Gastric Impaction, Gastritis, and Rupture of the 
Stomach. Having had a case precisely the same as 
described, and with the same result, 1 would beg to 
suggest in answer to the inquiry as to when the rup- 
ture took place, that it was probably about the time 
(6 p.m.) when the pain became more acute, accom- 
panied by profuse sweating and deep injection of the 
visible mucous membranes. 

My reasons for saying so are that my case, an 
Australian remount, 5 years old, when first seen at 
7.30 a.m., was sitting in the position described by 
E. W. H. with the fore legs extended. After exam- 
ination I came to the conclusion that the horse was 
suffering from impaction of the colon, and ordered 
certain treatment which it is unnecessary to quote 
here. 

I then proceeded round hospital, but before getting 
to the 24th loose box, the last in the line where our 
patient was, one of my “ Salootris” came running 
to say that the horse was standing up and as he de- 
scribed in his native language ‘‘ His eyes were jump- 
ing out of his head and the sweat pouring off him as 
if he had been dipped in a. tank.” 1 went back im- 
mediately, and it was quite evident that something 
extraordinary had happened from the time | had last 
seen the animal, some 20 minutes before. 

I then diagnosed the case as one of rupture, whether 
of the stomach or diaphragm | was not quite prepared 
to state, (although according to text books there 
ought to have been little difficulty about the matter) 
but made the remark to my Superintendent who 
entered the hospital at the time, that it would be an 
interesting post-mortem. The horse died at 1.30 


of the serum, there was no reaction, no rise of tem- 


p.m. in the same manner as described by E. W. H. 
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Post-mortem examination revealed a rupture four 
inches long in the greater curvature of the stomach, 
a portion of the organ being firmly packed with 
comparatively dry food. The large amount of highly 
coloured fluid which escaped on first opening the 
abdominal cavity 1 ascribed to inflammatory exuda- 
tion—the result of a general peritonitis set up by the 
septic foreign matter in the peritoneal cavity. It is 
open to question, however, whether there was suffi- 
cient time for such a large amount of fluid to collect 
between the hours of 8 a m. and 1.30 p.m. 

The striking similarity of the two cases must be my 
apology for offering an opinion. 

F. D. Hunt, Vet.-Lt., A.V.D. 
Remount Depdt, Ahmednagar, India. 


FOREIGN BODY IN TONGUE OF IRISH 
TERRIER. 


An Irish terrier whelp, about six months old, was 
brought for either Mr. Carless or his assistant to 
look at, as its owner, Sergeant Gruton, was of the 
opinion that the whelp had a fish bone in its tongue. 
Mr. Carless being out on a professional visit I made 
a careful examination, but had to have a cord on 
either jaw so as to open the mouth as wide as possi- 
ble. 1 then examined the tongue and as far back as 
I could reach with my finger but found nothing at 
all. Ithen made an external examination and in 
the sub-maxillary space 1 found ahard substance; I 
pressed hard on it in an upward direction, and out 
popped the head of a needle through the ‘ase of 
the tongue. I tried to pull the needle out with my 
finger, but could not; I then got a pair of small for- 
ceps and out it came fully one inch and a half in 
length. What surprised me was that the dog could 
close its mouth, and that she did not slaver as you 
would suspect, especially having a needle stuck clean 
through the base of her tongue. 

The owner tells me the pup had a great habit of 
playing with anything it could lay its mouth on and 
he had seen it occasionally with a ball of thread, 
and I expect she got the needle out of this. I sent 
her home not any the worse for her outing. 

MatrHew Granam, M.R.C.V.S, 
Assistant to W. 8S. Carless, M.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the above Association, held within 
the College on the evening of Wednesday, 19th Febru- 
ary, at 7.30 p.m. Professor John R. McCall, M.R.C.V.S., 
presiding. Mr. Neil H. Macalister read an essay on 
“Soundness and Unsoundness of Horses.” An animated 
discussion followed, in which the following gentlemen 
took part, viz., Messrs. McCutcheon, McFarlane, Gard- 
ner, Tubridy, McKenza, Sedgwich and Weir. After the 
usual votes of thanks to Chairman and essayist the 
meeting was brought to a close. 

W. WEtR, Sec. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


BRUISE OF THE FOOT. 
By Wm. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


[Read at the meeting on the 20th inst.] 


A bruise is an injury affecting subcutaneous parts, un 
accompanied by an opening in the skin. Bruises vary 
in intensity from those so slight as only to cause a little 
discolouration of skin, to those in which tissues are des- 
troyed and bloodvessels ruptured, with extensive subcu- 
taneous hemorrhage. The skin is always injured, 
but when it covers soft tissues the damage may be slight 
compared with that inflicted on deeper parts. Muscles 
may be greatly injured by a blow which leaves little mark 
upon the overlying skin. 

The foot of the horse being covered by horn, in place 
of skin, is protected from many slight concussions which 
would otherwise cause bruise, but when violence is 
sufficiently great to injure the sub-corneal tissues the re- 
sulting lesions are often more grave than those due to 
bruise of parts less well protected. The unyielding layers 
of horn do not allow swelling, and se pain is greater than 
it would be if yielding skin covered the injury. The 
innermost structures of the foot are hard and between 
them and the outer layer of horn the soft tissues, when 
inflamed, suffer great disadvantages. Swelling is pre- 
vented, effusion cannot escape, and suppuration runs a 
more than usually destructive course, necrosis being 
often rapid and extensive. 

In the foot of the horse there are collected together 
tissues and structures of great variety. Bone, ligament, 
and tendon in the centre, horn outside, and a vascular 
secreting layer betweenthem. At the heels and under 
the frog is a mass of yellow and white fibrous tissue. 
Round the upper border. we have the coronary band, and 
postero-laterally two cartilages partly within and partly 
without the hoof. All these structures are liable to in- 
jury by concussion or by excessive pressure. They may 
be bruised without affording to the eye the usual evi- 
dence of swelling and discolouration which accompanies 
similar lesions under skin. Lameness may be the only 
symptom. 

Everyone knows the iacreased gravity of a compound 
over a simple fracture. So long as the injury is under an 
unbroken skin bruises or even fractures with laceration 
are comparatively free from grave results. When the 
skin covering bruised or lacerated tissues is penetra 
the conditions are altered and the results may be and 
often are serious. Suppuration with its attendant 
danger is difficult to prevent and almost as difficult to 
control. 

Following bruise on the outside of a horse’s thigh we 
often see a swelling containing serous fluid, aod perhaps 
a little hemorrhage. These so-called’ serous abscesses 
are good illustrations of the sub-cutaneous bruise. ‘They 
are not very painful, because the exciting cause has 
ceased, inflammatory effusion is poured out, swelling re- 
sults, and they may remain a considerable time before 
absorption affects their dispersal. When opened and 
their contents evacuated suppuration almost inevitably 
occurs. In this position suppuration does little harm, 
and division of the skin which permitted it is justifiable 
because it is the quickest way of dispersing the swelling. 
We have no fear of the suppuration affecting neighbour- 
ing structures or of attaining a position from which It 
cannot escape or be readily removed. . 

The position of the foot and its anatomical structure 
offer a very different set of conditions for the origin °” 
progress of a bruise. A wound through the hoof 1s not 
to be lightly made, even with the beneficent intention 
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of permitting the escape of effused fluids. Immediately 
the horn is penetrated admission is offered to septic- 
organisms, and the result is not always subject to our 
guidance. There are conditions in which it may be ad- 
visable—-even necessary—to cut through the hoof, tut 
those conditions should be known to exist. It is not 
good surgery to incur the risk of admitting septic- 
organisms within the hoof simply on the off chance that 
some products of inflammation are present and should be 
removed. I agree that it is important not to leave sup- 
uration or necrotic tissue within the hoof one moment 
onger than can be avoided. The important preliminary 
point is to diagnose its existence. In practice the rule 
with many menis to search for suppuration as though 
it mattered little whether the hoof was cut through or 
not. Iam inclined to believe that nearly as much harm 
was done 20 years ago to bruises of the foot by the sur- 
gical interference adopted as by the original injury. It 
was then no uncommon thing to see a sole cut thrgugh in 
three or four places by a farrier searching for “ matter.” 
If a man failed to diagnose a foot injury that ultimately 
showed itself by breaking out at the coronet he was 
blamed as inexcusable. If, on the other hand, he dug 
holes through the hoof, in a case unattended by any 
effusion within the hoof he was merely considered 
cautious, and the damage to the foot was not credited 
to his unsurgical work. 
In many cases cutting through the hoof has been the 


sole cause of suppurative changes which have endangered | 


the life or permanent usefulness of a horse. Even when 
no ae follows a wilful wound of the foot, it 
should be remembered that the hoof is locally destroyed 
toan extent which cannot be repaired in less than two 
or three months. 

The chief causes of bruise are undoubtedly pressures 
by nails or shoe. A very direct cause of bruise is trace- 
able to a clip being hammered up too tightly, especially 
when the horn underneath has been excessively cut away. 
Perhaps when two side clips are used and both are ham- 
mered up we have the most rapidly evident lameness 
produced by clips. In a few cases the cause is some 
— or pressure accidentally applied by external ob- 
jects. 

_A very simple accidental bruise is caused by a stone 
picked up and retained by the shoe. Lameness immedi- 
ately results if the sole be thin, and as suddenly departs 
on removal of the cause. If the stone be retained lame- 
ness continues and then we find discolouration of the 
horn over the injured part. No slight bruise stains the 
horn so that discolouration extends to the surface layers. 
The stain of a slight bruise affects the deepest layers of 
horn and is only visible by removal of the more super- 
ficial horn. The bruise resulting from a picked-up stone 
if severe coon to cause staining is probably first detec- 
ted when the horse is next shod and some horn removed 
from the sole by the farrier. A simple bruise of the sole 
which has caused no lameness save that noticeable before 
the stone was removed is quite a temporary injury. 
It may, however, be aggravated by repeated pressure 
on the part. 


Horses that stand on sawdust or moss litter are | 


sometimes found with extensive discolouration of the 2 
face is so formed that its most prominent part is just 


horny sole in front of the frog. Their bedding materials 
collect in the shoe as snow does and form a mass which 
keeps a continued and uneven pressure upon the sole. A 
sound foot is not injuriously affected, but a very thin sole 
1s, and so also is a sole which has been bruised by a 
picked-up stone. Even a slight bruise becomes serious 
if pressure is permitted to remain active over the injured 
oot, Lameness increases, serous fluid is effused between 
the horn and the sensitive part or even hemmorrhage 
may take place. 
/neven pressure by an improperly fitted shoe usuall 

a bruise of the sole either at the toe or heel. Flat 
eet are most liable to be injured at the toe by the inner 


circumference of a shue. This is not now-a-days a com- 
mon injury, and all [ need say about it is that prevention 
should consist only in alteration of the shoe—not in par- 
ing the sole. 

The bruise occurring at the heels, usually spoken of as. 
a “corn,” requires fuller treatment. The way in which 
bruises at the heel occur is perhaps more complex than at 
first appears. Of course the shoe plays only a passive 
part. The pressure which causes bruise is due to the 
weight of the animal pressing down the foot on to the 
shoe. This pressure is in action when the horse is stand- 
ing, but is applied with greater force during progression 
at the time the shoe reaches the ground. 

The pressure of weight from above has an effect on the 
back parts of the foot which does not occur in the front 
portions. The posterior fourth of the foot is not so rigid 
that it cannot yield perceptibly to weight, and if the 
anterior 3-4ths have a oat bearing, which is denied to 
the posterior 1-4th, there is a very apparent downward 
yielding of the frog, heels, and wall behird the quarters. 
This is well seen in feet when a space is left between the 
heel of the foot and the extremity of the shoe. The 
length and fit of the extremities of shoes are to be re- 
membered in connection with thisdownward movement 
of the foot, because it is evident that any portion of the 
shoe which presents a prominence must invite uneven 
pressure from the intermittent downward movement of 
the foot. 

It has been noticed that corns which occur in feet 
affected by sidebones are always worse than in feet with 
normal elastic cartilages, and the explanation seems to be 
that the downward movement I have referred to increases 
the chances of bruise because the sensitive tissues are 
pinched between the bone above and the hoof below. To 
prevent this itis essential that a shoe should always be 
so long that downward movement of the heels is im- 
possible—not only must the shoe be as long as the wall 
but it must have an even bearing surface throughout its. 
whole extent. A corn is the result of a badly fitted shue 
—not necessarily of a badly made shoe. If a level shoe 
be fitted to a foot having a level bearing surface, there 
is one condition which may result in a bruised heel. If 
the horn between the bar and the wall is exfoliating, 
although only level with the wall at the time of shoeing, 
it will soon be unevenly pressed upon. It gets loose, and 
then isas mucha foreign body asastone. It swells 
with moisture and then receives an undue pressure which 
is transmitted to the sensitive parts below. Good fitting 
requires that the bearing surface of the foot should be as 
carefully attended tu as the bearing surface of the shoe. 
The horn in the angle of the heel, between wall and bar, 
should never afford a direct bearing for the shoe. 

Wide flat feet are most liable to be bruised at the 
heels. It is rare to find bruised heels in narrow mule 
shaped feet. Short shoes are more liable to cause bruise 
than long ones, and thus we find corns common in the 
fore feet of hunters but rare in hind feet. Of course the 
bruise from a short shoe is due to the uneven bearing of 
its extremity and to the fact that the back parts of the 
foot yield downwards when there is no level surface 
reaching back the whole extent of the wall. A shoe 
longer than the foot may cause bruise if the bearing sur- 


over the seat of corn. The shoe with an “eased” or 
“ spring ” heel affords all that is necessary to cause corn 
in a weak foot. Its bearing ceases exactly where the in- 
clined surface affording the “ease” commences, and so 
uneven pressure is constantly applied to this one spot. 

The retention of shoes for so long a time that they are 
carried forward on the foot, and the inner branch rests 
within the wall at the heels, is another common cause of 
“corn.” 

By farthe majority of corns are found at the inner 
heel but it is easy, by bad fitting, to cause them on the 
outer heel. Some years ago a London Tramway Com- 
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pany had 80 per cent. of their horses suffering from corns ; tive parts? The answer to this question depends upon 
and quite half of the lame animals had corns on both ' the changes that have resulted from the bruise. The 


heels of both feet. The principles of shoeing which led 
to this were delightfully simple—“ lower the heels till the 
blood oozes, so that the frog may take a bearing on the 
ground ; fit your shoes short and close, so that they may 
not be trodden off.” Insufficient horn to protect the 
heels and uneven pressure of shoes bruised the heels, as 
might have been expected. 

« Why is the inner heel most frequently bruised by 
ordinary shoeing ? A theory is widely accepted that this 
is due to the inner heel being more directly under the 
line of gravity of the horse—that the inner portion of 
the foot and limb receive greater pressure than the outer. 
This theory always seems to me a reflection on the 
powers of nature that no one would deliberately apply 
to acarpenter. Any decent joiner could make a chair 
whose legs took an equal and all round bearing, and 
would resent being told that the outer portion of the legs 
took less bearing than the inner. I certainly know no 
reason to suspect that the foot always receives more 
weight on the inner than the outer side. The wear of 
most shoes suggests the opposite. I think it safe to be- 
lieve that under ordinary normal conditions the pres- 
sures, weights, and bearings are equally distributed all 
over. 

There is a very simple reason for ‘‘corns” being 
nearly always in the inner heel. Every shoe is fitted 
“closer” on the inside of a foot than the outside, and 
very many a little shorter. This alone is enough to 
— for the one heel suffering more often than the 
other. 

The symptoms of bruised heel (corn) are lameness 
when trotted, and usually resting the foot on the toe 
when standing. In the absence of any marked lesion in 
the limb to account for these signs we look at the foot, 
and if the shoe be faulty in fit we suspect that it may be 
the cause. On removal of the shoe the foot is submit- 
ted tu pressure with pincers, and any sign cf pain elici- 
ted suggests that the sput pressed is probably the seat 
of injury. A bruised heel covered by a strong layer of 
horn may give rise to no flinching, and therefore it is 
necessary to remove a little of the horn and repeat the 

ressure. It is rather curious that lameness resulting 

rom a bruised heel may arise suddenly. One would 
expect that a bruise from the end of a shoe would be the 
result of repeated and perhaps prolonged injury, and that 
it would cause lameness, slight at first and slowly and 

radually increasing. I believe the injury does so occur 
in the majority of cases, but there are instances in which 
a considerable amount of bruise may exist without lame- 
ness. Then one extra step on the heel of the offending 
shoe causes such an aggravation of the lesion as to pro- 
duce sudden and acute lameness. This point is impor- 
tant in legal cases. When the heel of one foot is bruised 
lameness is marked, but when both feet are equally and 
similarly affected the lameness is not of the sort we may 
call “ nodding ”—it is “shuffling,” as in other cases when 
both fore feet are implicated. 

Is there anything peculiar or suggestive about the 
action in “corn” lameness? I think not. It is just as 
are other foot lamenesses—very destinctive AFTER you 
have found the lesion, but mistakeable at times for the 
action seen in shoulder or splint lamenesses. 

A bruise of any part of the sole causing lameness is 
discoverable only by removal of horn over it. If we sus- 
pect a bruised heel we remove the horn in thin layers tiil 
we note a change in its colour or texture, or until it is so 
thin that it ville to pressure. If we find horn stained 
dark red we know the sensitive parts have been bruised, 
and if the stain only affects the layers of horn imme- 
diately related to the sensitive sole we know the injury 
is of recent date. How shall we proceed with these con- 
ditions? Is it good surgery in such cases to continue 
paring away the stained horn until we reach the sensi- 


stained horn suggests that we have some effusion be- 
tween the sensitive structures and the horny covering. 
If the effusion is only serum and not in great quantity 
the horn should not be cut through. If the effusion be 
extensive so that a considerable portion of horny sole is 
under run, I think it is right to cut through the horn and 
permit the fluid to escape. If the bruise has resulted in 
suppuration there is no question as to the necessity of 
giving vent to the imprisoned matter at once. 

When we areall theoretically agreed about these “ ifs” 
our practice may not be uniform, because the condition 
under the horn is only known when we have cut through 
it. Probably the amount of lameness shown and the de- 
gree of pain evinced when pressure is made over the 
thinned horn are the best guides to what changes have 
taken place. If lameness is slight I do not think we are 
justified in cutting through the horn. Our course is to 
remove all pressure by removing the shoe. To rest the 
horse and foment the foot. If there is no change for the 
worse in 24 hours we may conclude that pus has not 
been formed and that resolution will follow. If the 
lameness and pain increase we must cut through the 
horn and be sure of the condition within. 

Just one practical difticulty meets us—that some 
horses are only slightly lame when the bruise has result- 
ed in suppuration, and others are exceedingly lame when 
only serous effusion with more or less haemorrhage has 
taken place. If we fail to liberate suppuration through 
the sole it will liberate itself between hair and hoof. In 
some cases veterinary attention is only called to the case 
when swelling and soreness at the coronet show that exit 
for matter will inevitably be afforded at that part 
whether we cut through the sole or not. Should we cut 
through in these cases? I think we should, although in 
many cases very little fluid is found to evacuate. 

Different men have different methods of cutting away 
the horn iv search for a bruise or for the purpose of giv- 
ing exit to the results-of injury. Some pare, some dig. 
There isa right way and a wrong. To dig a hole through 
solid horn with the point of a drawing knife may afford 
exit fur matter, but it isa wrong way. It does not de- 
crease the tension on swollen structures, and it rather 
favours the protrusion of inflamed sensitive tissue. The 
right way is to remove the horn in thin layers over the 
suspected surface. We thus see the whole extent of the 
discoloured part, and even when we decide not to cut 
through to the sensitive tissues we afford some relief to 
the pressure of effusion by permitting the horn to yield 
a little. Whether we pare or dig, it is well to remember 
that good surgery is conservative, and that as little 
damage as possible should be done to the hoof. Perhaps 
the greatest amount of useless damage is occasioned by 
unnecessary destruction of the wall at the heel 


TREATMENT. 


So far I have directed attention to diagnosis ; now let 
us go on to the treatment of bruises. A slight bruise 
merely requires the removal of pressure. A further stage 
—in which serous effusion has been plentifully thrown 
out—requires removal of pressure and removal of hore 
till only a thin protecting layer is left. When the thiv- 
ned horny covering is bulged we suspect the effusion !s 
great, and probably a portion of sole is underrun. These 
cases recover, in time, when no exit is given to the eff 
sion, but they recover more rapidly if they are drained by 
cutting through the horn. , 

The suppurative stage of a bruise requires that exit 
— always be given through the horn to the collec 

uids. 

When we have given exit to pent up fluid—whetbet 
serous or purulent—the next step is to prevent septic 
organisms reaching the injured part, and this bring 
to a point in practice where some disagreement 1s pr? 
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ble. Twenty years ago the application of a poultice in- 
variably followed the evacuation of fluid from a bruised 
foot. This year probably few young men adopt it. 

In cases where a doubt exists as to the necessity of 


cutting through the horn a poultice for 24 hours is use- 


ful. It softens the horn, and the heat and moisture do 
something to allay pain. In no case, after horn has been 
removed and cut through over a bruised part of the foot, 
can I imagine that youlticing is good treatment. The 
bare sensitive tissues only want protection from injury 
and protection from septic invasion. This is best sup- 
plied by cotton wocl or oakum saturated with some anti- 
septic fluid and kept in its place by a bandage or by a 
shoe and splints. 

One effect of inflammatory effusion from the sensitive 
foot is to separate the horn at the part. Sometimes this 
separation is very extensive, and if the cause be contin- 


ued we may have the whole sole underran. When sup- 


uration takes place pus is driven by its own increase of 

ulk to move in the path of least resistance. It* passes 
up from the heel between the sensitive and horny 
laminz till it finds an exit between hair and hoof. Even 
these cases are usually simple if treated early and proper- 
ly. A bruise may have been so violent or repeated as to 
cause intense inflammation leading to necrosis of tissue. 
Laminz, or even bone, may be the seat of necrosis, and 
then we have the condition which accounts for nearly 
= the lengthy and intractable cases arising from 

ruise. 

The removal of necrotic tissue is necessary before a 
cure ¢an take place. Small portions of dead soft tissue 
are naturally removed by the process of suppuration. 
Even portions of dead bone are usually, in time, thrown 
off in this way, but the process is slow and, under hoof, 
liable to be riosoelhen: A by the spread of septic inflam- 
mation to joints or thece and so render the patient 
useless, 

It has been said “once a corn alwaysacorn.” This 
statement impresses itself on the memory by its brevity 
and is unfortunately too often found correct in practice. 
A simple “corn” is readily curabie and the cure should 
be permanent. No doubt a bruised part is for some 
weeks or even months more liable to suffer from very 
slight pressure than a healthy part. The inner heel of 
the foot is always liable to improper pressure from the 
shoe, and the inner heel when it has once been bruised 
—and more especially when the protecting horn has been 
ruthlessly cut away—is very susceptible to further in- 
Jury by even slight causes. 

When an ordinary corn has been treated, lameness 
quite got rid of, and the sensitive structures are again 


‘covered and protected by athin layer of horn, the patient 


must resume work. For work he must be shod, and in 
many cases the form or fit of the shoe is responsible for 
a renewed injury. It is easy to fit a shoe so that it has 
no pressure on the angle of the sole. But this is not 


‘enough. The portion of wall contiguous to the bruise 


must also be relieved of all bearing on the shoe, especi- 
ally when it has been deprived of all support on the 
ge surface. We frequently see a heel so pared thut 
the wall is left a narrow ridge nearly three-quarters of an 
inch high. Bearing on this by a shoe is simply an evil, 
as the weakened wall yields either outwardly or inwardly 


‘causing fresh damage to the bruised parts below. The 


wecesaney paring of a heel, either for diagnostic or cura- 
‘lve purposes, in the treatment of corn should not in- 
-_ the wall in the least. The extremity of the wall— 
Where it turns to meet the bar—should be quite intact 


and capable of taking a share in the bearing of a shoe. 


_ bearing on the extreme point of the wall prevents 
downward movement of the foot, and it is 
ra hind the bruised parts as not to convey any 
seman tothem. The portion of wall contiguous to the 
ri say from half an inch in front of the extreme pos- 

F point, to an inch or an inch and a half forward, 


should be relieved of all pressure. As soon as the 
bruised heel has sufficient horn to cover it, and 
so protect it from loose sharp stones, the best shoe to 
use is a three-quarter shoe. With it no pressure on the 
heel can occur, and in two or three shoeings we have a 
perfectly sound heel capable of carrying an ordinary 
shoe. There is a most illogical custom in some shoeing 
forges of paring out deeply a heel that has once had the 
misfortune of being bruised. Every month the farrier 
carefully removes the horn which nature has supplied for 
protection, and seems to think he is removing a noxious 
material. This custom more than any other has given 
rise to the error that “ once a corn, always a corn.” 

Bar shoes are often used for corns I[ know of only 
two conditions where they afford any superior bearing 
to an ordinary shoe—(a) in cases where both heels are 
bruised ; (6) in cases where the horn at the inner 
quarter is broken away so as to offer no firm bearing 
surface. A bar shoe in any case to do good must have a 
firm frog to rest upon. A bar shoe without a bearing on 
the frog issimply a useless thing. 

A shoe “ eased ” at the heel so that it is not in contact 
with the wall when the foot is off the ground is a snare 
tothe unwary. It permits the downward movement of 
the foot each time the weight of the horse rests on the 
foot, and too often the extreme posterior bearing of such 
a shoe is near the bruised parts. If a shoe is eased 
at the heel the “ easing ” should commence well in front 
of the injured spot. 

In those cases where suppuration has occurred and 
where the horn has been so mnch removed as to leave 
vascular tissues unprotected, a shoe may be applied early 
so that a covering of tow and tar with a leather sole 
may afford protection. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I feel almost inclined to 
apologise for so elementary a paper on such a simple 
matter, but I refrain from doing so until after the discus- 
sion because I still think a proportion of bad practice 
exists in the treatment of these cases. Too much poul- 
ticing and too much paring is done, whilst insufficient 
care is given to the exactness of fit of the shoe. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 
AND MUTUAL DEFENCE SOCIETY. 


The annual general meeting was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, on Thursday, De- 
— 5th. George Morgan, Esquire, President, in the 
chair. 

The SECRETARY, in submitting his annual report said 
he had much pleasure in recording the continued growth 
aud success of the Society. During the year twelve new 
members have been enrolled, one resigned, and two have 
died ; at the present time 240 names remain on the regis- 
ter. Four Council meetings have been held during the 
year, and four cases of defence have been presented 
for advice and assistance. Two of these cases have not 
been proceeded with, one did not come within the Coun- 
cil’s jurisdiction, and after due consideration was dis- 
missed, and in the fourth the defendant was advised to 
try and make an amicable arrangement with his client : 
this was carried out to the satisfaction of both parties, 
the cost to the Society being £30. The Council have 
had six applications for assistance from the Benevolent 
Fund, and the following sums have been granted. Mrs. 
F., £10; Mrs. R., £5; Mrs. W. D., £5; Mrs, F., 40; 
Mrs. J. L. F., 5s. per week for twelve months; and a 
further grant of 5s. per week for twelve months to Mrs. 
K 


I am sorry to report that only one of the above appli- 
cants had any connection with the Society. May I once 
more camel advise the members of our profession to 
join the Society, and thus help ir the good work. The 
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annual subscription, 10s. 6d,, is small indeed in compari- 
son t> the great benefits which it is able and willing to 
bestow upon its members, and, if necessary, to those 
nearest and dearest to him. The Council wish to acknow- 


ledge, with thanks, a donation of £20 from the National’ 
Veterinary Association. 

Rg TREASURER presented his report and balance 
sheet. 


THE VETERINARY MUTUAIr BENEVOLENT FUND—FINANCIAL STATEMENT, Dec. 31st, 1901. 


Mr. Epwix FAULKNER, Honorary Treasurer, Knott Mill, Manchester, in account with the Fund. 


Dr. Cr. 
Receipts. Payments. 
1901, £ s.d|1901. £ sd. 
Jan. 1.—To Cash at Bankers 360 6 4 | Dec. 31.—By 
Dec. 31.—To Mersey Docks and Harbour LR 10 0 
Board, one year’s interest on ALG 10 0 
Bond for £1,300 at 33 per C.D 5 0 
cent. less tax 43 2 7 K.c. 7 0 
Mersey Docks and Harbour LF. 40 0 
Board, one year’s Interest on ILF 1 0 
Bond for £600 at 34 per cent, . 83 0 0 
leas tax 17 14 8| Post Office Commission 008 
Manchester Corporation Im- 
Cash at Bankers £425 15 7 
000 at per cent, less tax 27 13 5 
Corporation of Salford Gas De- ow 
partment, one year’s Interest 
on loan of £600 at 3 per cent 
less tax 1619 0 
Income Tax returned 11 9 5 
National V.A. Grant 20 0 O 
» Donation 
Bank Interest 7 7 3 
£506 16 3 £506 16 3 


THE VETERINARY MUTUAL DEFENCE FUND—FINANCIAL STATEMENT, Dec. 31st, 1901. 


Mr. Epwin F'AuLKNeER, Honorary Treasurer, Knott Hill, Manchester, in account with the Fund. 


Dr. Cr. 
Receipts. Payments. 

1901, £s. d.| 1901. £3. d. 
Jan. 1.—To Cash at Bankers 791 14 9| Dec. 31—By Hire of Room 915 0 
Cash in hand : 012 6 Printing and Stationery 9 Oll 
Dec. 31.— Subscriptions received 1901, as Solicitor’s Costs 30 0 0 
r List 126 10 6 Accountanc 2 20 
Bank Interest ; 1610 8 Secretary’s Restages and Expenses 1 5 6 
Subscriptions for 1902, received Treasurers _,, zo 014 8 
in advance 110 Cheque Book 0 5 0 
Balance owing to Treasurer 210 6 Balance at Bank 894 16 10 

£938 19 11 on £938 19 Il 


We have Examined the above Written Accounts, and certify the same to be correct 


29th January, 1902. 


Jno. B. WotlsTENHOLME. 
Atrrep H. Pownatt, F.C.A. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


LAY INSPECTORS AND MEDICAL PROBLEMS. 


The circumstances connected with the admission of a 


casual into the workhouse of the Thingoe Board of Guar- 
dians, Bury St. Edmunds, are instructive. On Tuesday. 
January 7th, a man, aged 20, was admitted to the casual 


ward on a policeorder. Next morning he complained of 
feeling ill, was seen by the medical officer, and was 
admitted to the receiving ward. On Thursday morning 
che was again examined by the medical officer who found no 
evidence of anything except bronchitis. On Friday 
morning a rash appeared, which was diagnosed as 


“ malignant measles,” and the patient was at once isolated. 


Next day this rash became vesicular, and on Sunday, 
after consultation with the medical officer of health, a 


diagnosis of small-pox was made. The facts briefly sum- 


marised above were brought before a recent meeting of 
the Thingoe Board of Guardians, at which Captain G. A. 
F. Hervey, Local Government Poor-Law Inspector, 
attended. At this meeting the chairman questioned the 
medical officer of the workhouse as to the circumstances 
under which he passed the patient into the infirmary, 
and the latter explained that there being no eruption 
at the time he had no reason to suspect small-pox. The 
following colloquy then occurred :—The Chairman : You 
had not the slightest suspicion of small pox? Medical 
“Officer : None whatever. The Chairman : It would have 
been the first thing that would have struck me. Local 
‘Government Board Inspector: It is most reprehensible 
on the doctor’s part ; he ought not to have sent that case 
into the infirmary ; it does not matter what he was 
‘suffering from, he should have sent it at once to the iso- 
lation hospital, without running the risk of spreading 
infection.—lt is with this remark of Captain Hervey, as 
reported in the local newspaper, that we are chiefly con- 


cerned. Both he and the Chairman are in the position 


of wise men after the event. They are, in another sense, 
ina condition of what Dr. Johnson would have called 
“compound ignorance,” for they clearly have no know- 
lege of the fact that for seventy-two hours from the onset 
of the initial symptoms no doctor can, in the absence of 
collateral evidence as to exposure and infection, diagnose 
small pox. He must wait until the eruption appears on 
the fourth day. Possibly there was some avoidable delay 
in diagnosis between the Friday and the Sunday, but 
isolation was begun as soon as the tentative diagnosis of 
‘malignant measles was made. Captain Hervey, further- 
more, fell into a serious error in proposing that every 
casual who is ill shall be “sent at once to the isolation 
hoepital.” To suggest so absurd and unworkable a pro- 
position shows that the Local Government Board was ill 
advised in not sending a medical inspector, who would 
have known what are and what are not the functions of 
an isolation hospital. There is a stage in most attacks 
of infectious diseases in which diagnosis is difficult, and 
may be impossible. At this stage suspicion may 
aroused by the presence of marked premonitory symp- 
toms, or may be lulled by their absence. The latter ap- 
pears to have been the case in this instance. We quite 
agree as to the desirability of always admitting casuals 
into a probation ward before mingling freely with other 
in patients. The report of this case is not sufficiently 

etailed to enable us to say whether provision for this 
— in this institution or not. At the least the case 
r | serve to emphasize its importance. But for the 
a Government Board’s inspector to say that to sead 
— patient into the infirmary “is most reprehensible,” 
th only goes beyond the facts, but a us in using 

© same adjective to characterise hislanguage. Captain 
that 8 conduct is rendered even worse by the fact 
wav his remarks, judging by the printed report of the 


proceedings, were made before the reports of the medical 
officer and the master had been read, which made it 
clear that the patient had been passed into the infirmary 
before any rash appeared. The inspector appears to 
have committed himself to an opinion before hearing 
the evidence. We hope that the attention of Captain 
Hervey’s superiors will be drawn to his unwarrantable 
language, and that in future inquiries of the kind the 
Local Government Board will not only send inspectors 
who will hear the evidence before committing themselves 
to an expression of opinion, but also medical inspectors 
who are competent to form an opinion on a problem in- 
volving medical knowledge. — The British Medical 
Journal. 


THE HORSE AND MULE BREEDING 
COMMISSION IN INDIA. 


The Army Remount Department in India, with the 
Civil Veterinary Department, have during the past 18 
months been undergoing detailed scrutiny such as has 
been called for in consequence of recent revelations re- 
specting corresponding work in this country. The scru- 
tiny has been carried on by a Commission consisting of 
Major-Gen. Tyler, Inspector-General of Artillery in 
India, Lord Edward Cecil, Maj.-General Locke Elliot, 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, and Major Dunlop Smith. 
Maj.-Gen Elliot left for South Africa before the work 
of the Commission was complete. The Commission 
travelled all over the country, visiting every remount 
depdét, inspected over 10,000 animals, and recorded the 
evidence of civilians and soldiers, breeders, dealers and 
officials, European and native. Their report condemns 
the existing system of dual control, and shows that its 
results have been unsatisfactory and costly. While the 
supply of remounts has steadily declined their cost has 
been excessive. It is calculated that, taking everything 
into consideration, each remount passed into the ranks 
frora the depdts has cost the State an average of £200. 
The officers of the Civil Veterinary Department are de- 
scribed as being, with few exceptions, unsuitable for re- 
mount work, since they are usually unacquainted with 
the vernaculars and with the customs of natives. In 
place of the dual system, the report recommends the 
creation of an Imperial Stud Department, absorbing the 
Remount Department and releasing the Civil Veterinary 
Department from the work it now performs in addition 
to its responsible duties in supervising the breeding of 
agricultural and pastoral live stock and the prevention 
and suppression of bovine diseases. 

It is recommended that the new department should be 
exclusively responsible for the control and supply of all 
horses and mules required for military purposes, whether 
purchased or bred. The existing methods both of breed- 
ing and purchase are severely criticised, and details of 
unsatisfactory acquisitions are followed by the recom- 
mendation that purchases of any particular class of horse 


be | should be delegated to an accepted expert instead of to 


any chance individual whose sole qualifications as a 
judge are constituted by his official position alone. The 
other recommendations of a report extending over 60 
pages include the formation of small studs for breedin 
horses and donkeys, the institution of a “Crown” br 
of horses to be duly registered and branded, the reorgan- 
isation of the “diffused ”system by the concentration of 
horse and donkey stallions in localities where the condi- 
tions favour each class of breeding, the issue of grants 
of land to breeders who are prepared to give Government 
a lien on the young stock up to 12 months of age, the 
urchase of young stock when six months old and its 
ocation in runs until three years of age, the provision of 
such stock runs for every mounted regiment, and the 
reduction of the mavcimum prize of chargers which 
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senior Army officers are permitted to select from the 
depéts from Rs. 1,150 to Rs. 850, the price for subalterns 
remaining as at present fixed—viz., Rs. 750. 

The steady deterioration of recent years in the type of 
mule produced is attributed to want of care in the selec- 
tion of country-bred mares for this class of progeny, with 
the result that for battery purposes mules have been im- 
perted from abroad at high prices. Amongst the prac- 
tical measures recommended for raising the standard of 
the indigenous supply are the limitation of mule-breed- 
ing to districts where it is already popular and where 
the mares are unsuitable for breeding eel fit for re- 
mount purposes, the grant of land in the canal colonies 
of the Punjab to breeders who undertake to provide 
brood mares for mule raising, the abolition of fixed 
measurements, the early purchase of the young stock to 
prevent dealers taking the best animals, and the award 
of prizes to breeders. 


VETERINARY SURGEON TO THE RAMSGATE 
CORPORATION. 


SHABBY TREATMENT OF A VALUED OFFICIAL. 


Ata meeting of the Ramsgate Town Council in Febru- 
ary there was a long discussion and a somewhat surprising 
decision on a letter from Mr. A. Pinson-Case, referred 
to the Council by the Horses Committee. The Commit- 
tee made no comment or recommendation on the letter, 
which was read to the Council. In it the writer applied 
for the position of veterinary surgeon on the following 
grounds: (1) He would always be at hand in case of 
emergency. (2) He had been for six years a ratepayer, 
whereas the present veterinary surgeon was a Margate 
man. (3) The present veterinary surgeon also held a 
similar appointment under the Margate Corporation. (4) 
He (Mr. Case) could produce testimonials from the lead- 
ing veterinary surgeons of the day. 

Alderman Wood said he strongly objected to the appli- 
cation of Mr. Pinson-Case being acceded to. The Cor- 
poration had kept their own horses now for about seven- 
teen years, and Mr. Dixson was appointed their veteri- 
nary surgeon when they first started keeping them and 
had held the position since. It would be impossible to 
get anyone who would give more attention to what was 
required of him, let it be morning, noon, or night, than 
did Mr. Dixson. It was impossible to find a fault with 
him. Had Mr. Dixson done anything, or had the Coun- 
cil thought of making a change, or were making fresh 
conditions which Mr. Dixson would not accept, he!would 
be able to understand this application. This was the 
third application of the sort that Mr. Case had made. He 
considered it most unprofessional, most unbusinesslike, 
and most unmanly. 

Councillor Bear said he had great pleasure in second- 
ing that. He was rather astonished to hear in the ap- 
plication that the present holder of the office could not 
give attention to the duties. He thought they had heard 
over and over again that Mr Dixson had always given 
the Corporation every possible satisfaction. He was 
on the telephone, he had abundant assistance, and horses 
and traps, and people generally who sent for him in 
Ramsgate acknowledged that they could not be better 
served. Moreover he believed Mr. Pinson-Case had a 
London appointment—a Kensington one—so that he 
(the speaker) could not see how he could expect to give 
more attention. There was only one thing to be said: 
Mr. Pinson-Case was a ratepayer. Broadly speaking he 
would say, “ Let us give all our work to the ratepayers 
where we can,” but one must judge every case on its 
merits Taking into consideration all the surrounding 
circumstances he had no hesitation in saying if it was a 
case between one gentleman and another then he pre- 
ferred the present holder. 


Councillor Hart endorsed all that Alderman Wood had 
stated with regard to Mr. Dixson. They all knew he was 
a very efficient gentleman who had done his work 
thoroughly well. But the point was they had a gentle- 
man in Ramsgate who could do the work equally well ; 
and they should support a gentleman who paid rates and 
taxes in town. He believed the reason for Mr. Dixson 
getting the appointment was because no one in Rams- 

ate at the time was sufficiently reliable to take it, but 
- had heard from those who kept horses that they were 
thoroughly satisfied with Mr. Case. Hedid not see how 
a gentleman living four miles away could do so well as 
one on the spot, as the life of a horse might be saved by 
receiving immediate attention. Alderman Wood had 
said it was unprofessional. Well, if a young gentleman 
starting in life was not to make a stride forward for him- 
self, who was to do it for him? This gentleman was 
only doing what he should think anyone else would do 
—trying to benefit himself. He had to fight his way to 
get a position. He (the speaker) supposed it was not so 
much a question of emoluments ; it was something to say 
he was veterinary surgeon to the Corporation of Rams- 
gate. 

Councillor Woodhall heartily endorsed all that Council- 
lor Hart had said. Personally he had the greatest respect 
for Mr. Dixson because he|believed him to be a thoroughly 
qualified gentleman. He also knew for very good reasons, 
being a horse-keeper himself, the qualifications of Mr. 
Pinson-Case. That gentleman had attended his (the 
speaker’s) horses for years, and had given him the greatest 
satisfaction. If they had a competent gentleman in the 
town, and one capable of looking after their horses, he 
failed to see why they should go to Margate to get the 
same thing. 

Councillor Hunter said he could not help endorsing 
the remarks of Councillor Woodhall. He could not 
quite follow the argument of Alderman Wood that be- 
cause Mr. Dixson had been veterinary surgeon for seven- 
teen years he was to hold the position for seventeen 
years longer. It seemed to him they should give a resi- 
dent of the town the chance of being their veterinary 
surgeon. He did not see there was anything out of the 
way in Mr. Pinson-Case asking for the appointment. He 
understood that Mr. Pinson-Case stood just as high in 
the veterinary world as Mr. Dixson, and he would sup- 
port his appointment. 

Councillor Bannister said the fact that this was Mr. 
Case’s third application had been brought against him. 
To him (the speaker) that seemed rather in his favour, 
and if he sent in three more applications he would ad- 
mire him all the more. The question was whether they 
should appoint a man who paid rates in Ramsgate or 
one 2 did not. Would Margate appoint a Ramsgate 
man 

The Mayor said he did not often interfere in a debate, 
but he must say he heartily endorsed what Alderman 
Wood had said. This seemed to him one of the most 
extraordinary applications ever made to the Council. 
Had there been a vacancy in this department he coul 
have fully understood Mr. Pinson-Case applying, and he 
would have been only too pleased to support him. Mr. 
Dixson was one of their oldest and most valued 
servants, and now, after seventeen years a proposition 
was made which amounted to nothing more nor less than 
a dismissal. It was a reflection on Mr. Dixson. 

Councillor Dowling said he thought that when there 
was an appointment going it should be given to a rest 
dent and aratepayer. The suggestion that it was 4 Tre 
flection upon Mr. Dixson was, he thought, beside the 
question. He had heard nothing but the highest prais¢ 


of Mr. Dixson, both as a gentleman and as a professiona 


man. There was no question of any reflection upon 48 
professional or personal character. M 

In reply to Councillor Poole, it was stated that Mr. 
Dixson was subject to three months’ notice. 
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Councillor Hawkes said he would have regarded it as 
rather an extraordinary procedure on the part of an 
ordinary medical man if he applied for a post at an 
institution or Society already filled by a medical man. 
He would have thought it rather an unprofessional thing; 
though he did not know if it would be considered so in 
this case. He was rather undecided between the two 
positions. Everything he earned in the town he spent in 
the town, and he would like to see Mr. Case appvinted 
to the position, but he could not disguise from himself 
the fact that there was no appointment going. 

Councillor Hacker also supported the proposal to have 
a veterinary surgeon resident in the town, and said 
formerly when he kept horses he found the value of im- 
mediate attention. He could not agree with Alderman 
Wood in saying it was neither professional nor manly. 
He thought Mr. Case had a perfect right as a ratepaper 
to make this application. Did the appointment run 
from year tuo year. . 

Alderman Wood : No, sir. 

Councillor Hawkes: That is the difficulty. 

Alderman Wood: He was appointed seventeen years 


The Mayor said the position was the same as it was in 
regard to the Town Clerk or the Surveyor. 

Councillor White suggested that they should answer 
Mr. Case’s letter that his applicatiun would be con 
sidered at the first opportunity. After serving the Coun- 
cil for seventeen years he thought it would be very hard 
to get rid of Mr. Dixson now. 

Alderman Wood said he would like to make it clear as 
to Mr. Pinson-Case ; he had nv doubt as to his ability. 
If the position became vacant he would not think of 
going out of the town if they had anyone in the town 
suitable for it. Why he thought it unbusinesslike and 
unmanly was this : he had applied twice before in the 
same strain, and each time he had been told it was not 
the intention of the Corporation to make a change. He 
thought Mr. Case might let an official be at rest while 
he held the position. If he had anyone in his employ 
and valued his services and someone else applied for the 
situation he knew what he would say pretty sharp. He 
would not come to him again in a hurry. 

Alderman Wood’s proposition that the application 
be not entertained was then defeated by 10 votes to 
nine. 

On the motion of Alderman Wood, seconded by Coun- 
cillor Hawkes, it was then resolved to make no change 
rt appointment until November 9th. -7he Thanet 

imes. 


A Minister of Agriculture and the Profession. 


_ The Italian Minister of Agriculture has been studying 
English ways, and suggesting that the veterinary pro- 
fession should learn their A.B.C_ at the hands of local 
M.O.H. by being instructed in the administration of his 
intravenous injection, as he considers veterinary surgeons 
as a class ignorant and incapable. For this insult he 
has caught it hot at the instigation of the National 
Veterinary Association, who by a series of prompt tele- 
grams informing him that the profession demands an 
apology or substantiation has brought the truculent 
Minister to his knees. The result has been influenced 
by local veterinary surgeons laying the matter before 
their Parliamentary representatives.—-La Clin Vet. 


Milking Preventer. 
— aluminium milking preventer, manufactured by 
es Arnold and Sons, London, isa great advance on 
° © wooden one ey used for weaning purposes in 
rgentina, and worthy of the breeder’s consideration on 


account of its lightness, cleanliness, and wearing qualities. 
va 


Vienna College. 


The State has provided a Professor to act as Clinical Ad- 
viser for stock and poultry ; he will conduct his classes 
at the spot where there is an outbreak of disease, the 
- being to facilitate practical recognition of the many 
actors comprised in the origin and course of an epi- 
zootic.—La Clin. Vet. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, March 18. 
THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


The undermentioned ofticers resiga their commissions 
and receive new commissions subject to the provisions of 
the Militia and Yeomanry Act, 1901, each retaining his 
present rank and seniority : 

Ayrshire.— (Earl of Carrick’s Own).—Vet.-Lieut. R. W. 
Russell. 

Dorset. — (Queen’s Own.)— Vet. Lieut. C. H. Golledge, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Hampshire.—(Carabiniers).—Vet.- Lieut. J. A. Todd. 

Yorkshire Dragoons.—(Queen’s Own.).—Vet.-Captain 
R. C. Thompson. 


Personal. 


OweEn.—On the 15th March, Emmeline Irwin Owen. 
wife of E. Percival Owen, M.R.C.V.S., Thame, aged 35 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Si “ PASSING” SPAVINS. 
ir, 


In his address to the members of the Midland Coun- 
ties Association at Birmingham, Professor Macqueen is 
reported to have said that “he noticed in the report of 
the last meeting of this Society that one of the speakers 
admitted having passed as sound two hunters with 
spavined hocks, which said little for the reputation of the 
profession.” 

If, as I believe, 1 am correct in assuming that the Pro- 
fessor refers to a statement which I am supposed to have 
made in discussing Mr. Grasby’s paper on “The Exam- 
ination of Horses as to Soundness,” I wish to point out 
that he has “spatch cocked ” into my remarks, doubtless 
unintentionally, a word which | did not use and one 
which has the effect of entirely misrepresenting my 
meaning. 

Speaking at the Midland Counties meeting on Nov. 
2ist on the subject of spavins, J am reported in 7'he 
Veterinary Record of December 21st to have said that I 
was glad to find that practitioners did not always con- 
demn coarse hocks, and that I had lately passed two 
horses with coarse or spavined hocks. This is what I am 
reported to have said, and the word sound does not 
occur. I entirely deny having used the words attributed 
to me in the sense in whieh they appear in the report, a 
result usual, and perhaps pardonable, in those cases in 


which the expression of one’s views are condensed for 
purposes of publication. 

What I really did say is that I considered spavins were 
regarded in much too serious a light by some veterinary 
surgeons in their examinations for soundness ; that 
spavined hock was a condition commonly met with, and 
that, in proportion thereto, spavin lameness was decidedly 
ra 


re. 
In support of this opinion | told the saan ae 
sama for publication but as a guarantee of good 


i faith-—that I had recently not rejected as unsound two 


expensive hunters, both of which had unmistakable 
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spavin, for the reason as stated in my certificate that “ in 
my opinion the condition was not at all likely to interfere 
with their usefulness,” 

I imagine that no one in the full ion of his 
senses would “ pass as sound a horse with spavined hock,” 
neither would any responsible person pass without quali- 
fication a horse having any defect which in some circum- 
stances might render him incapable of performing the 
work expected of him. 

It is impossible to explain in writing the kind of spavin 
for which, although not causing lameness, a horse should 
be rejected, but this kind is occasionally met with, 
although much more rarely than the harmless variety. 

A horse with a spavin is not a sound horse, and J never 
said he was.—Your obedient servant, 


Trevor F. SPENCER. 
Kettering, March 18th. 


TELEGONY. 


Sir 
The following may be of interest to those who have 
followed out the experiments of Cossar Ewart. The case 
is taken from the report of M. Reul in Annales de Méde- 
cine Vétérinaire of November, 1901. The author com- 
mences by stating his disbelief in the doctrine, which in 
his opinion exists only in the imagination of those who 
defend a popular superstition, and he cites the following 
case. 
A red virgin Tamworth sow was put tu a boar of the 
same breed and bred a large litter of red pigs. A few 
months later she was put to a pure bred white Yorkshire 
and gave birth to 12 snow white pigs exactly resembling 
the father. She was a third time put to a pure Tam- 
worth and produced 10 of the same type as herself and 
the boar. — Yours etce., 
JosHua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. 
Deputy Director-General A.V.D. 


“OUR DEGRADATION.” 
Sir, 

Your article of March 15th headed “ Our Degradation ” 
is not pleasant reading. Why is it that our profession 
after all these years occupies the humiliating position 
implied? You say: “We are not over-crowded. We 
ne2d not submit to every whim and caprice. Our services 
are indispensable, and we only require a firm, strong, 
esprit de corps to command respect.” I venture to join 
issue with you on the first three points. I say (1) we 
are overcrowded. (2) Weare bound more or less to sub- 
mit to the whims and caprices of our clients. And (3) 
unfortunately for ourselves our services now are dis- 
pensed with in at least 50 per cent. of the cases to 
which we were called in twenty or thirty years ago. 

With regard to the question of over-crowding, I have 
no figures at hand on which to base a mathematically 
accurate statement, but am I far wrong when I say that 
there are three qualified veterinary surgeons to-day for 
every one who wvas in practice 25 yearsago? Did those 
fortunate practitioners of 25 years ago make large for- 
tunes? I never heard of any who did. They got acom- 
fortable living without having to submit to the whims 
and caprices of their clients and the “cutting down” 
tactics of unscrupulous opponents. Please bear in mind 
also that in those days agricultural depression with all 
its attendant evils was unknown. The country practi- 
tioner (who after all constitutes the great majority of the 
profession) was then called in to cases which now are 
allowed to take their chance. He is now generally sent 
for at the last moment when the case is hopeless. 
Twenty or thirty years ago landlords and farmers were 
flourishing, and there was plenty of work for the veteri- 
nary surgeon in any given district. Now that there are 
two or three to cut up amongst them half that work, I 


think I have a right to contend that we are overcrowded. 
This is no fancy picture, believe me or not, as you think 
proper. I am merely speaking as a country practitioner.. 
Let those whose lot it lies in the large towns and manu- 
facturing districts speak for themselves. I am vastly _ 
mistaken, however, if a concensus of opinion amongst 
them would tell a much different tale. 

Now if as I assert we are overcrowded, how can we 
talk of independence? And if we are not independent. 
what can we do but submit to whims and caprices. 

Thirdly, as to our indispensability. We may think. 
that we are indispensable but the “powers that be” 
evidently du not. What better proof of this do you want 
in face of the attitude assumed by Government and. 
Local Authorities. 

Esprit de corps and Vis unita fortior are both very 
nice sounding quotations, but what meaning have they 
for the veterinary profession? None, I am afraid, or we 
should not find ourselves as we are, and there 
would be no need for articles on “Our Degradation.” 

You conclude by saying, “It is to be hoped that no- 
one will be so mean and contemptible as to take the place 
etc., etc.” I will conclude by endorsing such hope. 

Most of us, however, would be very sorry to have to 
trust to the esprit de corps of professional neighbours if 
any differences of opinion arose between local authori. 
ties and those of us who hold appointments under them. 
As to our motto it is a mere bye-word. It has no mean- 
ing for the great majority of our profession. Every man 
is jealous of his brother. Professional etiquette in its. 
true sense exists only in the rarest instances. Asa body 
we are helpless and likely to remain so as long as present 
conditions obtain. 

W. E. Lirt. 


Shrewsbury. 


- CURB LAMENESS IN HUNTERS. 
ir, 


I am afraid the readers of your journal must think me 
an antiquated old fossil, in fact I begin to feel so, but 
having been in practice with a few veterinary surgeons 
who have waxed old in the service I have mostly found 
their judgment sound and to be relied upon. Some years. 
ago my principal told me never to advise a client to pur- 
chase a hunter with the slightest semblance of curb in 
the hock, and judging by the amount of strain put upon 
this joint in hunting his views were perfectly correct. 

At the finish of the hunting season we are mostly con- 
sulted respecting animals which have given trouble dur- 
ing the season, so will record to you my experience of 
curb lameness during this season. 

1. Brown mare, five years old, purchased by client to 
do the cub hunting, was lame from curb after the third 
day’s hunting. 

2. Bay mare, six years old, ridden by a lady, has just 
developed a curb after a regular season’s hunting. 

3. Brown mare, six years old, developed a curb the first 
week in January and has been unable to finish the 
season. 

These cases prove to me the veracity of the advice 
offered to me, although [ grant that hunters after being 
fired and blistered for this defect will go for seasons witb- 
out lameness, and when firing the posterior part of the 
hock it is good practice to fire deeply with a good margin 
between the lines. 

Geo Upton. 


te 2 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED.—Lieut. 
F.D. Hunt, Col.J.A.Nunn. Messrs. J. King, G. Upton, 
W.E. Litt, R. R. Wilson, T. F. Spencer. 

“ Report on Prevalence of Trichina Spiralis,” by A.M. 
Trotter: Annual Report of the Principal R.V.C. to the Council 
R.A.S.E. ; Use-Inheritance,” by Walter Kidd, M.D., F.Z.S. 
““ Operative Surgery,” Vol. 1I., by the late G. Fleming, 
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To illustrate Mr. H. Jarvis’ A rticle on Swine Fever Lesions. 


pig A. Swine fever lesions. 


Stomach ot 


F—Two ulcers just below the ileo-ccecal valve. 


A—Very ill, suspected swine fever. 
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